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It Was a Family Quarrel That 
Started It, But Something Else 
Kept Stephen at His Work. 
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A KIND of courage came to 
Stephen Hobart as he reached 
the edge of the woods and 
caught his fliet sight of the 
house at the foot of the hill. He felt, 
distinctly, a change in himself, as if 
the nearness of Nathan Hobart's 
house had recreated him. 

He stood behind the high snake 
fence, deliberately enjoying the con¬ 
sciousness of this new spirit In him¬ 
self. It would be dark in another 
two hours. In two more, Nathan 
Hobart would have gone to bed. In 
another, at the most, it would be easy 
and safe to climb the apple tree be¬ 
side the kitchen door, drop to the 
low roof of the ell and so reach the 
window of his own room—the win¬ 
dow with the broken catch which 
had let him come and go so often 
in the old days when he had walked 
in fear of Nathan's anger. 

Five hours to wait! He remem¬ 
bered suddenly that he had not eaten 
since morning. Supper would be 
ready pretty soon, down there. He 
thought of Nathan Hobart eating 
alone, and Stephen's hatred flamed 
again, as hunger fed it. He could 
help himself to food, too, when he 
had taken the money. He could risk 
a few minutes in the big pantry be¬ 
fore he left. But five hours. 

The need of food dominated even 
his new-wakened hate. He glanced 
about him and saw a hickory tree, 
the leaves already turned. He filled 
his hats with nuts and came back to 
the fence corner to crack them be¬ 
tween hardheads. 

His thoughts came back to the 
heart of his errand, the money he 
would find in Nathan Hobart's “sec¬ 
retary." Nathan would have col¬ 
lected some of his loans, at least, by 
new. and there would be a sum worth 
stealing in the locked drawer of the 
desk in the bedroom. 

It would be easy to manage it, too. 
unless Nath i,n had got him a new 
dog. Shep had been three years old 
when he left—three years ago. He 
could quiet Shep easily enough. Col¬ 
lies didn't forget. And once inside 
the house It would all be simple. 
Nathan Hobart slept with his door 
unlocked. A little chloroform on 
gauze—a bit of a struggle, perhaps, 
before it worked—and then plenty 
of time to break open the desk and 
help himself. 

He had a right to whatever he 
•might get tonight. He’d had a right 
to it when he asked for it three 
years back. Twenty-one. free to go 
If he chose, but compelled to go bare¬ 
handed. if he went, after twelve 
years of labor on Nathan Hobart's 
farm. Well, tonight would settle 
that debt, anyway. 

* * * * 

A STEP sounded behind him; the 
Slight noise magnified to a 
thunder in his ears as he sprang up 
and whirled, his fists clenched. His 
arms lowered as he met the level 
glance and recognized the face for 
Retta Duncan's. Retta had grown 
taller in the three years, but that 
was all the change in her. he thought 
—the same thin-lipped, sullen mouth, 
the same hard, straight eyes that 
had always seemed to be watching 
him as a cat watches a dog— 
hostility and distrust and a shade of 
soorn in them. 

“Hello, 8tevie!" Her voice still held 
the harsh quality he remembered. 

Retta Duncan would know that he 
had come back to the Glen, and when 
the news of the robbery spread she 
would know whose work It waa So 
much the better! By the time she 
talked he would be out of reach, lost 
in the city where nobody would ever 
And him. He chuckled. 

“Scared me, Retta. sneaking up that 
way." 

She nodded. “Saw you jump. Crack¬ 
ing nuts, were you? They’re no good 

yet—too early-’’ 

“Not much. But they're better than 
nothing. Got kind of hungry, walking 
over from the Junction." 

“Bad as that?" She spoke almost 
eagerly. 

“Just about. Guess it from my looks, 
wouldn’t you?" 

She studied him silently. 

“Why’d you come back? Think he’ll 
help you?’’ 

“Not if he knows it." He grinned 
“But maybe he’ll help me without 
finding it out till he can't help hlm- 
aelf." 

She watched him in silence. Then 
she nodded and said: 

"I thought that might be the way 
of It when I saw you hiding in a 
fence corner like that. You’re going 
to rob him when it’s dark enough. 
You must need money pretty bad," 
she said, slowly. 

He shook his head, realising sud¬ 
denly that the money was the lesser 
motive. . 

"Say, Retts>—you make sure he 
knows I did it, will you?" 

She shook her head decisively. “I 
won't give you away. Stevie——" 

“But I want you to! I’m only do¬ 
ing It so as to hit back at him. There's 
easier ways of getting money—and 
safer. I'm doing this to get square 

with him. I want you to tell-" 

“But—but they'd catch you—put you 
in prison!" He could see her eyes 
widen. Hs itughed. 

“I don’t care if they do—much. 
Everyday I spent in the pen’ I’d think 
of how he’d hate it. A Hobart In 

prison! Why, he’d-" 

Her face darkened. He guessed that 
she was thinking of Nathan Hobart’s 
stiff contempt, never concealed or 
withheld from the shiftless neighbors 
whose unkempt farm marched with 
his own. She hated the old man, too 
—with cause. 

“You better come down and have 
■upper with us," she suggested. “If 
nobody else seee you he might not 
believe it was you. He might say I 
made It up." 

There was force in this, he saw. 
And he waa hungry—so hungry that 
the thought of food shook him. 

'All right. Much obliged.” 

"I got to find the cow first. She 
hroka through the fenoe back yonder. 
There she |p now—you head her back 
4Rd I'U g«d her through the break." 

He atumMet through the rustling 
•idergrowth toward a lean, rangy 
few of mixed breed. He drove the 
animal back skillfully enough. The 
girl had thrown down a panel of the 
fenoe by the time he reached her and 
the oow walked through the gap. He 
replaoed the rails behind her and they 
followed the beast down the slant 
along a narrow path. 

* * * * 

«4T Uj milk for you," he volunteered, 
X *g Retta olosed the stanohion 

pn th* Nvtlw BMk ui took up * 


pail. “Guess I haven't forgot how, 
yet." 

"All right. I’ll be up at the house.' 
She turned abruptly. He jet himself 
to the old detested task, pleased that 
the trick of It came back to him, hie 
mood soothed by the spurting music 
of the Jets, so that he sang softly to 
their tempo, his head against the 
beast's flank, the grind of her Jaws 
dike a low-pitched accompaniment to 
the tune. 

He carried the milk to the kitchen 
door. 

The idea came to him that his hav¬ 
ing broken bread under this sagging 
roof would annoy his uncle almost as 
sorely as the graver deed he con¬ 
templated. A Hobart coming back to 
the glen to associate with the Dun¬ 
cans, a Hobart Indebted to them for 


The prospect fascinated him; he 
could strike harder than he had 
dreamed- 

"Dad’s getting too old to run the 
place alone," he heard her saying. 
"You could help enough to pay for 
your keep. We don’t get to handle 
much money, or I’d offer you 
wages--’’ 

A laugh broke from him. “Wages! 
Why, I owe you money, Retta. You’ve 
showed me how I can hit back at him 
so hard it'll Just about kill him! 
He’ll-“ 

“He’ll get down on his knees to beg 
you to get out," she finished. “Come 
on, 8tevie—let’s go back." 


STEPHEN woke with a start. He 
) heard the blow of an ax, the 


working for’a man who can pay you 
nothing beyond your keep?" 

’That’s my business. If I'm satis- 
fled, what's It to you?" 

“Stephen, it is also my business. 
You carry my name; you grew up 
under my roof. It does not suit me 
that you should walk In rags and be 
beholden to the Duncans for your 
bread. You came here to shame me 
Into paying you to go. Well, I will 
pay. What is your price?" 

Stephen Hobart broke into noisy 
laughter. 

“You haven’t got enough to pay my 
price," he said thickly. "Save your 
breath. I’m here to stay." 

He met the level eyes boldly. Na¬ 
than Hobart’s hand relaxed a little on 
the reins, and the gray darted for¬ 
ward. Stephen slapped the mare on 






polling his uncle to step away from 
the wavering wheel. He turned back 
into the main street, driving with 
his head up. deliberately surveying 
the people who stared at him from 
the walks. 

* * * * 

H E told Retta what had happened, 
briefly. 

"You beat Thad McTague?" She 
moved quickly on the seat, twisting 
to (ace him. He nodded, grinning. 

“Easy. And Uncle Nathan watch¬ 
ing me do it'J Guess he hated It, all 
right. Wanted to buy me off again, 
and when I wouldn't go, asked me to 
come back and live with him. Got 
under his thick skin this time, 
Retta.” 

"You aren't going back, then?" 

"Not me! I wouldn't quit for 
everything Nathan Hobart's got." He 
shook his head. "Say, Retta, guess 
we’ll have to change that deal of 
ours, though, so's I can get tobacco 
money out of It." 

She fumbled In the basket and prof¬ 
fered a muslin sack of cheap tobacco, 
without speech. He took it eagerly 
and filled his pipe. "Good for you! 
You think of everything, don’t you?" j 
She shrugged. "I had three dozen 
extra, this week. The warm spell 
•tSTted the hene laying again, I guess. , 
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petty charity! If only Nathan would 
drive past while he was here! 

“You'd get more, up at the other 
house,” said Retta. "I’d cook some 
eggs, only■ " — " He guessed the un¬ 
spoken words, easily enough. She 
kept the eggs for trading at the store. 
They were too precious to be eaten. 

This’ll suit me fine," he said good- 
naturedly. 

He heard steps in the woodshed and 
grew suddenly self-conscious. Old 
Duncan seemed glad to see him. 

“Well, Steve—what you doin’ in 
these parts? Home for a spell?" 

Just going through," said Stephen 
uneasily. "Retta said I could get 
some supper-’* 

"That’s right; I guess." The old 
man stood his gun In a corner and 
hung a battered hat above it. 
“Thought I’d mebbe get a rabbit, but 
they’re skurse, this year. Game's 
about gone, round here." 

“Gettin’ so the only way a man c’n 
git meat is to raise It." Duncan 
grumbled at supper. "Wish't I’d had 
the spunk to git out and go west. 
Too late, now." 

"You could raise ail you want with¬ 
out much trouble," Stephen said. 
“You got pasture enough for a few 
steers, and you could fat^ip four-five 
hogs. I guess-’’ , 

The old man scowled. “That's what 
Retta says," he complained. "But I 
aint a butcher. If I raise a critter. I 
get so's I hate to kill It. Game's dif¬ 
ferent. Some fun gettin' your meat 
in the woods, with a gun.” 

Old Duncan smoked placidly, while 
Retta cleared the table. His eyes \p- 
spected Stephen with a frank ques¬ 
tion. his lips faintly quizzical. 

’Been up to see Nathan yet?" 

The name woke Stephen’s half- 
drowsing hatred. 

“No. Guess I’ll go up pretty soon.” 

“Better not leave him know you had 
supper here. He’d take it klnda hard, 
I guess." 

* * * * 

S TEPHEN helped Retta with the 
dishes, rejecting her protest. 
When they had finished, the old 
man begun to nod in his chair. 
Stephen turned to the girl. 

“Guess I’ll get along now. Much 
obliged for supper.'’ 

“Wait—I’ll walk a ways with you.” 
She took a shawl from a peg and 
slipped past him before he found 
speech. He stumbled after her. 

“I sort of wanted to go along." she 
said, a touch of apology in her whis¬ 
per. "It—It'd be exciting—and maybe 
I could kelp.” 

’No.” He vetoed the suggestion 
positively. “I’m not going to get any¬ 
body else mixed up in this. It's my 

Job.” 

“Let me walk a ways, anyway. I 
won’t hinder—and it’s—it’s better 
than staytrtg back there and won¬ 
dering-. He might wake up— 

might shoot- 

"He won’t. I know how to fix that. 
You better go back.” 

He stopped, as If to forbid her com¬ 
ing. She stood facing him In the thin, 
diffuse light. 

”1—I just wanted to be sure you 
meant it,” she said, at last. "I didn't 

believe you’d dare-’’ 

The tone carried him back abrupt¬ 
ly to a day at school, when he had 
evaded a fight with Thad McTague, 
while the others jeered. He could re¬ 
member Retta Duncan's face, as she 
looked on. 

"You’ll And out, soon enough.'Thfnk 
I’m afraid?" 

“Maybe not—if he’s asleep. You’d 
be afraid of him, though, if he came 
along the road right now. Yes. You’d 
hids.” She laughed. “Why, he’d pay 
twice as much as you'ra lilcely to 
steal, to get shut of you. And you're 
going to sell out cheap—just to keep 
from letting him see you! After to¬ 
night hs'll have the whip over you 
for always." 

"I’m not afraid of him," hs de¬ 
clared. “If—If there was any bet¬ 
ter way of doing it-” 

She interrupted: “Why don't you 
make htm buy you out of the 6len. 
then? I been thinking—suppose you 
stayed with us, right where he’d sss 
you every time he drove horns? 
Wouldn’t hs hats that worse then 
losing a little money?" 





“I THOUGHT THAT MIGHT BE IT," SHE SAID, “WHEN I SAW YOU 
HIDING. YOU’RE GOING TO ROB HIM.* 


sound of splitting wood, and the noise 
sped him into his torn clothes. 

He saw Retta emerging from the 
lean-to, her milk pall in the bend of 
her elbow. He ran down the stairs 
and out after her. 

“I’ll milk, Retta. Why didn’t you 
call me?” 

She surrendered the pail. 

“All righfT I’ll get breakfast. Dad’s 
asleep—I let him wake up when he 
gets ready. He’s pretty old-" 

He scowled as he milked the sorry 
cow. Retta must have a rotten life 
of It, with only the old man to help 
with ihe work. 

As Stephen carried the milk through 
the woodshed, he noticed that It was 
almost empty. And it would be win¬ 
ter, In another month or two. 

At breakfast—bread and milk and 
coffee—he mentioned it. The girl 
shrugged. 

“Dad generally ’tends to it. Guess 
he’ll get around to cutting a little be¬ 
fore snow-fly." 

"What’s the matter with me doing 
It now?” He grinned. "Got a team?" 

"Only old Bess, now. But there’s a 
democrat that’s light enough for her 
to haul,” I guess. 

Stephen found the mare In fair con¬ 
dition, and hitched her to the wreck 
of the light wagon. There was no 
ax fit for cutting, and he called Retta 
from the kitchen to help him sharpen 
the best one on the scored grind¬ 
stone in the shed. 

He rummaged in a litter of broken 
Implements and found the long, rust¬ 
ed blade of a cross-cut saw, both 
handles missing. He saw that It 
would be a morning’s work to make 
it fit for use and decided to depend 
on the ax, for today. The old man 
rode up the lane toward the wood-lot 
with him, holding his rifle between 
his knees. 

“Might git a rabbit or suthln’,’’ he 
explained. ’’Klnda like a taste o’ meat, 
f’r a change," and when Stephen stop¬ 
ped beside a wind-fallen hickory, he 
moved away with a kind of haste. 

Stephen’s mood darkened as he 
worked. He’d quit, he decided, when 
he'd hauled down the load. There 
wasn’t any tense in this. 

He led the mare downhill. A fool’s 
trick—to hit at Nathan Hobart in this 
fashion. Working for the Duncans— 
without even a decent ax to work 
with! 

He heard the sound of wheels and 
hoofs as he crossed the highway. It 
was Nathan Hobart’s buokboard. 
Stephen waited, his ears keen to Judge 
the distance by the sound. He wheeled 
sharply and stood facing his enemy, 
his teeth barsd in a hateful grin. 

Nathan Hobart was always erect, 
but he straightened, now, as a man 
will under the shock of surprise. 
Stephen saw his hand draw back 
gently on the reins, pulling the gray 
to a stand. 

"When did you come back, Stephen?" 
The voice was quiet, under relentless 
control, but Stephen felt the effort 
of will behind this calm, and relished 

It. 

"East night," he answered carelessly. 

“You did not come home. Why not? 
Were you afraid?” 

The other laughed harshly. "Afraid? 
What of? You?" 

"Why not? You went away with¬ 
out telling me—in the night, like a 
thief. That was because you were 
afraid. You come back, but not to 
my dooy. Why not?" 

Stephen Hobart doubled his hands. 
'Til come there when there’s no other 
place," he said. 

“You don’t want help, then? You 

want nothing of me-” 

"Walt till I ask you!" 

"Then why have you come back to 
the Glen? That is Duncan's horse; is 
thsrs nothing bttter for you than 


her flank and laughed aa the wagon 
moved on, creaking under its little 
load. It was good to feel that he was 


R ETTA Stood at ths door as he 
drove up. 

“He wanted to buy me off," he called 
to her. “You were right—it’s poison 

to him." 

"You told him you wouldn't go?” 
“I told him I was here to stay! And 
that goes!" He unlatched the tail¬ 
board and began to toss the wood into 
the shed, still laughing. ”It'U be fun 
to watch him try to move me on!" 

He scrambled back to the seat. 
"Might as well draw down another 
load or two, while I’m at It,” he said. 
*T‘ll tinker up that saw a/nd sweat out 
something better, before snow flies" 
He waved his hand gayly and drove 
away, whistling. 

Stephen felt his checks bum as-he 
drove along the main street of ths 
village, the hltchlng-racks before the 
stores already crowded by the teams 
of earlier comers. The old democrat 
creaked and wabbled; Bess drew it at 
a dragging walk. 

He hitched the mare to the fence 
behind the hardware stora and lifted 
down Retta’s heavy basket of eggs 
while she scrambled over the wheel. 

"I won’t take long, Stevie." She 
took the basket from him. Stephen 
leaned against the wheel, drawing 
at his empty pipe. 

He looked up at the sound of his 
name. Thad McTague grinned at 
him, wagging his head. Thad had 
always bullied him. 

"Back again, eh?” Thad halted. 
“Couldn’t stand it to stay away from 
her, could you?” f 
Stephen glanced to the side, cal¬ 
culating his chances of getting away 
without trouble. And he saw Nathan 
Hobart’s buckboard stop In the road 
opposite him, saw his uncle watch¬ 
ing the scene with Impassive face. 
Something seemed suddenly to wake 
in him. He heard Thad's lowered 
voice venturing a foul epithet, and 
he sprang, thrilling to the clean 
smack of his knuckles on the soft 
red flesh of the* Jaw. 

As he took the countering blow he 
remembered that Nathan Hobart had 
forbidden him to fight. He laughed 
happily at the thought, striking 
again and again at the blurred faet, 
following as Thad backed away, til! 
the rear wall of the store stopped 
him. A short hooking blow ssnt his 
old enemy’s head against the hrfeks. 
Thad bent double, lifting a hand In 
token of surrender. 

"I got enough," he said thickly. 
"There’s more where it came from, 
any time you want It,” said Stephen. 

He stepped back and came face to 
face with Nathan. The look In the 
grim face brought another chuckle 
of contentment to his lips. 

"Stephen, this passes bounda 
Brawling on market day like a 
drunken hand! You came here to 
shame we—well, you have done It 
You came for money—well. I’ll pay 
it, If you’ll go " 

Stephen shook his head. "I like it 
here,” he said. "Suits ras flne. Guess 
I’ll stay on all winter." 

He could see the effort with whloh 
Nathan ruled his anger. 

“Then stay under my roof—my door 
is always open to you." , 

"No. I like It better at Duncan's." 
He saw* Retta coming toward him, 
her basket filled with paper bags. 
He stepped quickly toward her and 
took it from her with something like 
Nathan Hobart's own formal courtesy. 
He helped her Into the wagon care¬ 
fully. his back toward Nathan. "All 
through?" 

She nodded. He saw that her face 
waa queerly white, her eyes wld* 
Ha backed tha wagon about, com- 


But they'll quit when It turns cold. 
If you're going to stay through the 
winter ws’ll have to figure out eome 
way to get a little money for groc¬ 
eries and tobacco. I just about man¬ 
aged last year, when there was only 
Dad and me." 

He thought this over deliberately. 
There wasn’t anything salable at the 
Duncan farm. Except for the weedy 
hay which would barely winter the 
cow and horse, and a few bushels of‘ 
corn, the place had yielded no crops. 
He guessed that it would not have 
yielded even these if Retta had not 
done most of the work. 

"I could work up some wood end 
sell It In town, I guess. If your 
father'd help with the cross-cut-" 

She shook her head. "He’s too old. 
And he wouldn’t, anyway. No use 
trying to make him. I could help saw, 
I've done It before; we could get out' 
a few cords and sell it to McLain— 
he'd haul It with his own teams. And 
we could take the money and rent 
Peterson’s drag-saw, I guess. He's 
through with It by this timt. There 
must be three or four hundred cords 
up there. Good hardwood, too." 

"Something In that. Let’s stop at 
Peterson’s now—I guess I can handle 
him, all right.” He was puzzled at his 
sudden eagerness. If he could show 
Nathan Hobart that he was prosper¬ 
ing— 

Peterson, driving a little touring 
car. overtook them before they 
reached his farm, and Stephen stopped 
him. Hs waa a slow, thrifty man of 
sixty. 

“I never was much of a hand to rent 
tools,” he said. He met Stephen's eve. 
"Hear you licked Thad McTague this 
mornin’. Did you?" 

Stephen grinned at the memory. “He 
said so." 

“Hm! Always flggered Thad was a 
flghtln* man. Guess you can take the 
saw. if you’ll use her right.” 

"Ought to clean up five hundred, 
anyway." Stephen said, as he drove 
on. 

"Wa could get another horse, maybe, 
and flx up the old wagon so we could 
do our own hauling," she suggested. 
"And we’d have the team for the 
plowing, come spring, too.” 

'That’s right.” Hs meditated. 'Too 
bad. the way that bottom land's gone 
back to scrub. Good money in the 
farm, if It was run right." 

"Dad nevsr would farm,” she said. 
"I guess ho wasn’t cut out for it. But 
ho wouldn’t soil, either. Nathan Ho- 
I hart's tried to buy the place a doson 
times.” 

"Well, if he grants to buy it now 
| hs’ll have to bid high for it!’’ Stephen 
chuckled. "Rttta, wo’ro going to give 
him a happy winter, watching us!” 

* * * * 

R ETTA DUNCAN lifted questioning 
brows as Stsphen came to the 
screened doorway. He was mildly 
angry; and yef. below his irritation, 
he observed a change in her. She was 
softar, somehow—mors like other 
woman than the girl who had found 
him hiding In ths fence corner. 

"What's the matter r* Her voice was 
abrupt. "Did Dad run off again T* 

Hs grinned. “Sneaked the first time 
I turned my back, ths old rascal! And 
that hay’s.got to be under cover by 
tonight. Guess you’re elected. Retta.” 

"All right." She unfastened the blue 
apron. 'Til have to get on some old 
clothes first. We’ll have bread and 
milk for supper—that’s all.” 

Hs nodded carelessly. With Retta 
to handle the team, he could get the 
i hay drawn, and the rain which he ex¬ 
pected by night would be money in 
his pocket. He thought of the pota¬ 
toes In the thirty-acre field along the 
creek. He’d been right about that 
•oil; farm it right, and it would pay 
better than even Nathan Hobart’s 
land. 

Hs grinssd as the name came into 


his mind, remembering the way Na¬ 
than looked straight before him when 
he p&aeed, the gray at his top pact. 
Nathan muet hate the sight of the 
new roof and the fresh paint and the 
mown turf of the dooryard, the visible 
proofs that Stephen was prospering. 
Next fall, if the crops brought decent 
prices, there'd be enough to rebuild 
the old bam and buy a decent buggy— 
maybe a flvver, with luck. That was 
Retta'a dream—to drive past the 
speeding gray, some day, in a car. 
Nathan hated gasoline. 

“All right." She stood beside him, 
roughly dressed, a wide-brimmed chip 
hat shading her face. He glanced at 
her curiously; the change was In the 
girl herself. Even In old* things, she 
was different 

She climbed lightly Into the racked 
wagon, before he could lend a hand. 
In the field he vaulted to the ground 
and pitched up the haycocks while 
she built the load; it was fun, some¬ 
how, to lift them with that old trick 
of leverage which bent the fork- 
handle without straining- arms or 
back. He worked fast observing that 
she kept pace with him, that the load 
mounted stright and secure above 
the racks. Ho scrambled up beside 
her w hen it was finished, panting and 
wet. 

“I’m sorry about Dad." she said. “I 
hoped he’d help, this time-’’ 

“It doesn’t matter— we put this load 
on twice as fast as he and I’d have 
done it.” ' He chewed a spike of tim¬ 
othy." Funny, how he hates to work. 
He'll take no end of trouble to catch 
a few suckers, or shoot a red squirrel, 
but he wont even milk if he can slide 
out of it.” 

"He can’t help It. "He."—she hesi¬ 
tated— “hasn’t got anything inside 
him that drives him, like us. I guess 
people have to have mainsprings, the 
same as clocks. Dad hasn't got any." 

The word calught his attention. 
Funny that he'd never thought of it 
like that. Something in It, though. If 
you didn’t have something inside you 
to make you work, nothing outside of 
you would do it. He remembered his 
drifting days before he had come 
back to the Glen. 

“Maybe you’re right. Not much 
doubt what drives me, eh? If it wasrv’t 
for Uncle Nathan. I don’t know if I 
would do any more than your father." 

* * * * 

H E guided thv team cleverly into 
the gangway between the mows, 
crouching to avoid the roof. Using 
the fork as a vaulting pole, Retta 
nprang lightly to the hay and stood 
ready as he dug his fork into the 
layer which bound the load together 
*Mt must be Just poison to him—see¬ 
ing the way you’re getting ahead," she 
said between forkfuls. Til never for¬ 
get the way he looked, that day we 
bid in the team, right over his head." 

“t h-huh!” He lifted a great mat 
toward her feet. "Thls’d grade num¬ 
ber one. I guess, if we baled It. 
About as good hay as I ever made." 

"We won’t need all of It,” she sug¬ 
gested. "We could sell a few tons, 
could’nt we?" 

He shook his head. “Selling hay’s 
bad farming. Pay better to feed it— 
winter a few head of beef, maybe. 
Sell hay. sell soil. Uncle Nathan’s right 
about that." 

"Ho know, how to farm." ,he con¬ 
ceded. “I'll allow him that" 

"Oh, he'» »ot his *ood point*" he 
agT.ed, vaguely dlspleaaed at her 
tone 'Tunny thing,' Retta—I can 
see hi, tide of thing*, now. Never 
uoe.l to. But he waen't *o far wrong 
a* I figured, when wo epllt up. He 
said then Id ought to etay on the 
land—oald I'd never got ahead any¬ 
where* elee. I klnda thought It was 
Just an exouse. to keep from giving 
me wage, for the time I'd worked for 
him. He’, hard, all right, and a 
mule's easy led compared to him: 
but—" 

"Let'e hustle," she Interrupted 
briskly. "Clouding over, out thero." 

They raced with the gathering 
•hover till the last load waa under 
cover. Old Dunoan, grinning guiltily, 
dieplayed a pan of cleaned Ash. 

"Go flne for supper," he urged. 
Hobart laughed as he took tha ehjn- 
ing milk pall, from the shelf by the 
kitchen door. No us* spoiling the old 
boy', fun with a oalldown. He milk¬ 
ed swiftly, humming under hi, breath. 

The rain came as they finished sup¬ 
per, a savage, drenching downpour, 
roaring on the roof and the leaves. 
Stephen helped Retta lower the win¬ 
dows. thinking of the way the pota¬ 
toes would spurt when the sun came 
back. 

Wheel, sounded In tha swimming 
lane, and tha bam floor boomed with 
tha nolee of hoofs. Somebody taking 
shelter from the storm, of ooursa He 
lighted a lantern and stood In the 
doorway. A man crossed the open 
space at a run. crouched and hud¬ 
dled. Stephen did net reoognlae Na¬ 
than Hobart till the older man 
straightened under the shelter of the 
perch. 

* a a * 

T HEY faoed each other warily, for 
a moment It struck Stephen 
Hobart that Nathan was getting old. 
He triad to summon sullen memorlea 
but soma perverse trlok of thought 
persisted In rooalltng tha tlroa they 
had driven over to the Leighton fair, 
and had been forced to oovar by Just 
such a storm as thla Nathan had 
always taken him along on such ex¬ 
cursion* instead of leaving him be¬ 
hind. aa soma of tha neighbors would 
havo dono. Giro him oradlt for that, 
anyway. 

“Glad you drove In." ha heard him¬ 
self saying. "No kind of » night to 
bo driving that road." 

Nathan Hobart nodded. “Tha storm 
has dono ma a sarvtoe. Stephan. In 
bringing me here, against my wish- 
I have owed you amends for months, 
but It has boon hard to humble my¬ 
self and make them." 

“Amends?" Stephen shook his head. 
"What for?" 

■Tor being overready to think evil 
of you, and ovanlow to admit that I 
was wrong. I thought that you had 
come back to the Glen to shame mo—" 
"Well, so I did.” Stephen broke In 
quickly, pusslod at tbs sudden eager¬ 
ness to shield the old man from him- 
eelf. "I knew you’d hats It—ms. liv¬ 
ing here, Ilka thla That's true 
enough." 

"But you have not shamed me—you 
have given me better cause for pride 
In you than If'you had never left my 
house. In one year you hlave——” 
He stopped. Stephen, following bis 
glance, turned and saw Retta stand- 
inf if tlM Imiiij 
"Oh. It’s you. Mr. Hobart? Will you 


come In—or isn’t our house good 
enough?" 

Her tone shocked Stephen into pro¬ 
test. "Aw, Retta--what's the sense 
of—” 

“Oh, I knew it would turn out like 
this! I knew it!” She kept her voice 
low, but It shook with a passion he 
had never heard in it till now. “He’d 
have let you starve, when you came 
here with your rags, but he's willing 
to take you back, now that you’ve 
made good. We were lit company foT 
you the way you looked when I found 
you up there In the wood lot, but we 
aren’t fit now that you can hold up 
your head with anybody!” She laughed 
softly. He could see her shoulders 
quiver. 

"Why, Retta—you—I-’’ 

“Oh, go back with him! Maybe he'll 
leave you something in his will! Any- . 
way, you’ll be a Hobart again— 
you’ll-’’ 

"But I’m not going—nobody’s said 
anything about it. Think I'd quit? in 
the middle of the season, with all 
those crops-" # 

She made a fierce, brushing gesture. 
“Crops! What do I care about a few 
potatoes. You want to go—that's all 
that mattee-s. You’re beginning to 
stand up for him—like you did this j 
afternoon! You might as well go 
back—there’s no sense in staying 
now.” 

Stephen turned to his uncle, aware 
suddenly of the need to Justify Retta, 
to make Nathan Hobart understand 
what lay beneath that flash of feroc¬ 
ity. 

"It’s all right. Uncle Nathan—she’s 
got' reason to feel the way she does. 

I-’’ 


"I'll be going." It pleased and puz¬ 
zled him that Nathan should speak in 
that level tone, as if Retta had said 
nothing that could hurt or startle 
him. 'The rain is easing off. Good¬ 
night." 

Stephen walked out to the bam floor 
with the lantern. Nathan untied the 
halter strap and climbed In over the 
wheel before Stephen found £peech. 

“You mustn’t mind what she said. 
Uncle Nathan—she thought I’d quit-“ 

"And you will not quit?” 

The question came sharply. He 
laughed. "Quit? Just when- Hard¬ 

ly. Good-night.” 

♦ * * * 

S TEPHEN watched the hooded 
buggy blend into the darkness 
before he came back to the porch. He 
did not see that Retta waa still stand¬ 
ing there until he lifted the lantern 
to blow out the flame. The light 
seemed to bring her face suddenly out 
of the shadows, as if she had moved 
soundlessly toward him. He met her 
eyes, searching his, with the same 
look he had seen In them years before, 
when he faced Thad McTague’s bully¬ 
ing in ths weedy school yard. 

He'stood still, watching her and 
wondering. Why didn’t he want t" 
quit? Why was it that he felt keenc*<| 
than ever to go on? The mainspring 
that had driven him was gone. What 
was there left to keep him working, 
to make him different from old Dun 
can, drowsing in his rocker by th* 
kitchen lamp? 

He felt a laugh rise in his throat ^ 
a gust whipped out the light, and tii 
first onrush of the power he remr 
nized at last drove him forward. 
(Copyright. All Rights Reserved.) 


LARDNER GIVES HINTS 
TO WINTER NIMRODS 


T O t.he editor: This is a pretty 
tough season of the yr. for 
nimrods and huntsmens that 
lives in a climate like we got 
around here when a person braves 
the elements and goes out In 
the open spaces in quests of wild 
game is pretty sure to at leavt feel 
the tinges of chill blain and etc. to 
say nothing about catching the pneu¬ 
monia or dying from exposure in the 
case they get caught in a blizzard 
wile far from shelter. 

In fact I know a great many men 
which don’t go hunting at all dureing 
Jan. r.nd Feb. as they would rather 
suffer the tortures of leaveing there 
gun lay idle a couple mos. than run 
the risk of catching some fatle de¬ 
cease that might result in death and 
all that goes with it. 

A man can't help from feeling sorry 
for these poor devote* of the chase 
who Is practically compelled to spend 
8 or 9 dreary week ends at home 
quarling with she who it i» vs the 
law to shoot though not vice versa, 
and the matter has struck me so 
serious that for the past 2 or 3 wks. 
I been pondering on a way for these 
men to enjoy themself the yr. around 
without no tedious off season and it 
seems to me like I have hit upon a 
few Idears which is libel to be useful 
to huntsmens to whom a enforced 
idleness from there favorite sport is 
verable torture. 

But maybe I might better exclaim 
for the benefit of my female readers 
a few of the thrills that goes with 
the manly art of killing and will 
state at this Junction that 1 am deal¬ 
ing only with ordinary hunter* and 
not the kind that goes to Africa and 
etc. In serch of big game like camels, 
tigers, ruminants and etc. but what I 
refer to is the kind of nimrods that 
laughs at danger and keeps there 


The danger in regards to duel, 
shooting is because supposing you 
don't hit none of them, they will go 
home and talk about you. 

Well friends as I said above th- 
mos. of Jan. and Feb. Is no time to 
start out in serch of any of the above 
game in this climate as a man i- 
bound to suffer misery on acct of th° 
cold going to and from the spots 
where the game genally always hangs 
out. so what I thought was that z 
nimrod might leave the above named 
mammals alone during the cold sma;» 
and confine himself to killing animals 
that lives in or near by the home like 
cats, dogs, sow’s, horses and sheer*. 


O F these beasts the ones which Ci: ; 

be massacreed with the lea?- 
trouble and exposure is the members 
of the feline and canine family name 
ly cats and dogs, and th© special 
kinds of these beasts that furai»hs 
the most sport is playful kittens and 
what is known as lap dogs. 

In hunting kittens you use a deco> 
and a 45 caliber revolver. The decoy 
is a spool with a string on it and you 
Jiggle it up and down and attract th*> 
kitty’s tension and when ehe comes to 
play with It, you grab her by the nap 
of the neck and pull her up on your 
knee and scratch her head and prett\ 
soon she begins to pur and that Is the 
time to pull the old gun, stick the 
muzzle a Inch or 2 from her head and 
fire away. 

Dogs is a even simpler proposition 
if not to large as the most of them 
will come and Jump on your lap If 
you Just \yhl*Ue and in very few 
cases will they put up & fight after 
you have plunked them a couple of 
tlnua with your 45. 

In the case of big digs like *lam 
Bernards and maaslvea the best way 
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“SPECIAL KINDS OF THESE BEASTS THAT FURNISHS THE MOST 
SPORT IS PLAYFUL KITTENS AND WHAT IS KNOWN AS LAP DOGS. M 


nerve even when broughten suddenly ] 
face to face with such man eating 
monsters like foxes, rabbits and 
squirrels or even the gallant duck or 
the intrepid deer. 

* * * * 

P ersonly I always was gun shy my¬ 
self and practically the only hunt¬ 
ing I ever done was for sliced golf 
bails but some of my best friends la 
Isaac Newtona of the 1st water and I 
have spent many a dull hour listening 
to thslr serial stories of how they 
put the quietus on this vicious fawn 
or that snarling gopher. 

From what I been able to gather 
from these stories theys 3 kinds of 
game which ia about equally exciting 
to go after them, namely deers, ducks 
and foxes. 

In hunting deers and foxes you use 
a dog and the dog chases the prey 
till the last named falls over exhausted 
and then you walk up and finish them. 

In duck shooting you put 3 or 4 
wooden decoy ducks in the water and 
they lay still In the bottom of a boat 
till the real ducks cbmes along and 
they think the decoy ducks is real 
ducks and comes down close to see 
what i« doing and when they get close { 
•sough too shoet them. 


is to wait till they go outdoors and 
lire at them from the nearest window. 

As food neither a dog or a cat Is 
any more lucrative than the average 
wild duck* or fox but the fur Is valu¬ 
able as bridge table covers. 

For parties that lives with or near 
cow’s and sheep theys no better oport 
than taking pot shots at these 2 car¬ 
nivora and the best time to plunk 
them Is milking time and shearing 
time respy. 

The beauty about ohoeting this 
game Is because w hen you have killed 
them you have got something. Both 
beasts makes pretty good eating and 
can be used in stew or pie tha next 
day wile there fur Is valuable as night 
gowns. 

Indoor bird shooting will probably 
half to be confined to parrots and 
canaries and the last named makes 
the most delicats food wile there 
feathers can be used to tickle people. 

I have no space to devote to winter 
fishing in this article but sufficient to 
eay that followers of the finny tribe 
would be supprised at how much 
fun they can have spearing tuna 
fish, sardines and salmon au Cannes 
(in the can.) 

RING W. IaARDNER, 

Great Neck. Long Island, Feb. 2. 




